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Byzantine Monastic Horticulture: 


The Textual Evidence 





Alice-Mary Talbot 


There is a paucity of evidence on Byzantine gardens, both textual and archaeological. When 
we turn to monastic horticulture, however, the situation is somewhat less bleak, for both 
foundation documents (typika) and saints’ lives shed occasional light on the gardens, vine- 
yards, and orchards that provided food, drink, and eucharistic wine for the use of the resi- 
dent monks or nuns. The surviving textual sources should ideally be supplemented by the 
findings of archaeological excavation of actual monastic gardens. Such excavation, which 
has been carried out to date primarily in the late Roman monasteries of Palestine, can only 
be touched upon in this essay, in which I focus on the literary evidence. For the most part I 
limit my observations to those gardens situated in the immediate vicinity of monasteries, 
rather than to agricultural properties owned by monasteries but located at some distance 
from the monastic complex. ' 


Monastery Site Selection 


Most founders of Byzantine monasteries took care in choosing the site of their mo- 
nastic complexes: they looked for fertile land, a good water supply, temperate climate, peace- 
ful surroundings, security, and the natural beauty of the landscape. Good climate and pure 
water were essential for health and horticulture, while isolation and quiet would provide 
physical security and an environment conducive to contemplation and spiritual progress.” 


I am grateful to my colleagues Angela Hero, Joseph Patrich, and Svetlana Popović, who provided useful 
bibliographical citations, and to René Gothöni, Thalia Gouma-Peterson, Yizhar Hirschfeld, and Antony Littlewood, 
who gave me illustrative materials. Thanks are due also to Yizhar Hirschfeld, Sharon Gerstel, Antony Little- 
wood, and the anonymous reviewers, who read earlier drafts of this article and made useful comments. Research 
for this article was greatly facilitated by use of the Dumbarton Oaks Hagiography Database. 

! There is much information, for instance, on such gardens and fields in Athonite documents; see, for 
example, J. Lefort, N. Oikonomidss, et al., Actes d’Iviron, vol. 4 (Paris, 1995), no. 97, which describes the gardens 
near Thessalonike leased by the monastery to the Argyropouloi in the early 15th century. C. Constantinides, 
“Byzantine Gardens and Horticulture in the Late Byzantine Period, 1204-1453: The Secular Sources,” in this 
volume, 88-90, summarizes much of the available data. 

? I have developed this topic further in a paper on monastery site selection delivered at the Belfast collo- 
quium of September 1998, “Founders and Refounders of Byzantine Monasteries.” 
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Typical is the ideal monastery site described in the Life of St. Luke of Steiris:“See what 
sort of place this is where you are standing—how temperate in climate, how pleasant, free 
from all disturbance and isolated from men, and also how well supplied with very pure 
water, sufficient both for the demands of thirst and for the irrigation of vegetables and 
plants”? In the eleventh century, Christodoulos described as follows a site on the island of 
Kos that he considered for his new monastic foundation: “an extensive ridge with no habi- 
tation, in a well exposed site, well-watered besides and temperate.”* 

An even more striking example of a real appreciation of the landscape setting, for both 
the view it afforded and its agricultural bounty, is a passage in Isaac Komnenos’ twelfth- 
century typikon for the Kosmosoteira monastery at Pherrai, where he lauds its site, with 


the river Ainos, the sea, with its surf and its calms, the pasturage and grazing land of 
evergreen meadows to nourish horses and cattle. There is the site on the crest of the 
hill, with its easy access. There is the fine temperance of the currents of air and the 
power of strong breezes with the everlasting reeds rustling in tune with them about 
the mouth of the river. There is the immense plain, and the panoramic? view, 
especially in summertime with wheat in flower and in ear, which impresses great 
gladness on viewers. There is the grove of lovely saplings growing so near the 
monastery upon which vines are entwined, while clear and cold water gushes forth, 
bringing delight to parched throats.° 


Other monastic founders, on the other hand, selected less well favored sites for their 
new foundations. Athanasios of Athos, for instance, was motivated by spiritual rather than 
practical concerns when he picked the location of the Lavra. He chose a spot near the 
southeastern tip of the holy mountain where he had first lived as a hermit, battled with the 
devil, and received enlightenment, even though it had an inadequate water supply.’ The 
future patriarch Nikephoros I, when he first retired from his civil service career, is said to 
have intentionally selected an unsuitable site for his monastic foundation on a ridge over- 
looking the Bosporos. Since he was renouncing the comforts of urban life,’ he reportedly 
deliberately sought out a place where it would be an arduous struggle even to grow a few 
vegetables. His biographer emphasizes that the location was “unlovely because of its harsh 


> The Life and Miracles of St. Luke of Steiris, trans. C. L. and W. R. Connor (Brookline, Mass., 1994), chap. 54 
(hereafter V Luc. Steir). 

* E Miklosich and J. Müller, Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, vol. 6 (Vienna, 1890), 62-63 
(hereafter MM); trans. P. Karlin-Hayter, in Byzantine Monastic Foundation Documents, ed. J. Thomas and A. C. 
Hero (Washington, D.C., 2000), 581 (hereafter Documents). 

5 Reading evtepmne for eÜrpenng, as suggested by Ph. Koukoules, BuCavttvav Biog kal ZOALTLOLOG, vol. 
6 (Athens, 1955), 77. 

6 L. Petit, “Typikon du monastère de la Kosmosoteira près d’Aenos (1152),” IRAIK 13 (1908): chap. 74, 
p- 57; slightly modified version of the English translation by Nancy Ševčenko, Documents, 833. 

7 Vitae antiquae duae Sancti Athanasii Athonitae, ed. J. Noret (Turnhout, 1982), vita A, chaps. 57-59; vita B, 
chaps. 21, 25 (hereafter VAthan. Ath.). 

8 Vita of Nikephoros, ed. C. de Boor in Nicephori archiepiscopi Constantinopolitani opuscula historica (Leipzig, 
1880), 147.26-148.9 (hereafter V Niceph.); trans. E. Fisher in Byzantine Defenders of Images, ed. A.-M. Talbot 
(Washington, D.C., 1998), 50-51. 
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and uneven ground and completely barren for cultivation because of the steepness of the 
ridge; it was a thirsty <land>, not softened by any water, and unless rain water was brought 
<to it>, deprived <even> of that by virtue of its precipitous slope.”” This seems to be a case 
in which the beauty and fruitfulness of the landscape were considered a negative criterion 
for a monastic foundation, although Nikephoros soon built irrigation channels to facilitate 
horticulture. Thus the hagiographer may be seeking to justify Nikephoros’ choice of an 
apparently inappropriate site by stressing the virtuous element inherent in the strenuous 
effort required to provide well-watered gardens for his monastic complex. 

The deliberate choice of monastery sites inappropriate for horticulture is also evident 
in the lengthy vita of Lazaros of Mount Galesion, which emphasizes the lack of water at all 
three complexes he founded on the holy mountain. The monks had to rely on rainwater 
from cisterns or water carried up from the river by pack animals, and there was an insuffi- 
cient supply for irrigating vegetable gardens.'° Thus the monks were dependent on chari- 
table donations and provisions from a nearby monastery at the foot of the mountain for 
their food.'' Lazaros, however, felt the mountain to be ideal for monastic settlement pre- 
cisely because it was “impassable and craggy and very rugged . . .<and> waterless, and for 
these reasons was able to offer much tranquillity to the person who went there.”'? In his 
words: “If you <really> want to be saved, <then> persevere on this barren mountain... . the 
fathers <of old> always sought out the deserts and most uncomfortable places, not those 
which had springs and leafy trees and other physical comfort<s> ... <as soon as> they 
began to transport <fertile> soil from elsewhere for growing vegetables and they set up 
trees and cisterns in front of their doors, <those monks> went into decline and were 
delivered to destruction.” 

It may not be a coincidence that Lazaros received his early monastic training at Mar 
Saba in the Judean desert, where horticulture was also virtually impossible;'* the monastery 


° V Niceph., 148. 

10 Vita of Lazaros of Galesion, chaps. 45, 91, 174-76, ed. in AASS, Nov. 3:523c, 5378, 561-62 (hereafter 
V Laz. Gal.). 

The aridity of Mount Galesion is also emphasized in an undated chrysobull of Andronikos II (MM, 
5:266):“For the place is a steep and rugged mountain, possessing scarcely anything <conducive> to refreshment 
and physical comfort; for neither is it shaded by trees, nor do any plants or grass grow there, nor does it bear 
anything else useful <that comes> from the earth, but is completely and totally unsuited for such fruits of the 
earth, although it is fertile in virtue, both producing it naturally and also receiving seeds and thus conceiving and 
bearing and nurturing virtue and making it increase manyfold.” Part of this passage is also found in the vita of St. 
Meletios the Confessor, ed. S. Lauriotes,““Btoc Koi norteia Kal HEPLKN Bavuátov SiNyNOLs TOD óciov TATPOG 
nuv MeAetiov tod ‘Ouoroyntod,” Tpnyöpıog ó TIadouag 5 (1921):613, which adds the detail that the monks 
had to relieve their thirst by drinking their own sweat! 

" Cf. chap. 34 of the V Laz. Gal., which states that the monks got most of their food from donations, but 
that their beans were provided by a field at the monastery of St. Marina. 

12 V Laz. Gal., chap. 36, AASS, Nov. 3:5208. The English translation here and in following passages is taken 
from R. Greenfield, The Life of Lazaros of Mt. Galesion:An Eleventh-Century Pillar Saint (Washington, D.C., 2000). 

3 V Laz. Gal., chap. 216, AASS, Nov. 3:574B. 

Chapter 26 of the Life of John the Hesychast states that “not even in fresh air and a garden do figs or 
any tree grow, because of the great heat and dryness of the air of the laura . . . and indeed, although many have 
tried to plant along the gorge, where there is depth of soil, and have watered throughout the winter, the plants 
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1 Monastery of Choziba, Judean desert (photo: Y. Hirschfeld) 


had to rely on vegetables grown in a garden in Jericho and on wheat transported from 
Transjordan,’ although the associated hermitages did have small garden plots. Likewise, the 
desert monastery of Choziba (Fig. 1), where “everything is so blasted by the burning sun 





have scarcely been able to hold their own for a year because . . . of the great dryness of the air, and the excessive 
heat.” Cf. E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis (Leipzig, 1939), 221; trans.in R. M. Price, Cyril of Scythopolis: The 
Lives of the Monks of Palestine (Kalamazoo, Mich., 1991), 240. 

15 Cf. J. Patrich, Sabas, Leader of Palestinian Monasticism (Washington, D.C., 1995), 165;Y. Hirschfeld, “The 
Importance of Bread in the Diet of Monks in the Judean Desert,” Byzantion 66 (1996): 144-45, 150. 
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that one can see the rock emitting tongues of flame” and pools of water were heated by the 
sun to the boiling point, was primarily supplied from gardens located in more salubrious 
terrain on the edge of the desert near the oasis of Jericho. These fertile lands are described 
by a twelfth-century Byzantine pilgrim, John Phokas: “the whole district is well watered 
and is used for a garden for the monasteries situated in the desert. The ground is parcelled 
out and shared among the Holy Monasteries. It is all planted with trees and vines and for 
this reason the monks have set up towers among the monks’ allotments, from which they 


harvest fruit in plenty.’'® 


Clearing of the Land for Horticulture 


The construction of rural monasteries wrought changes in the Byzantine landscape, 
whether in Palestine, Anatolia, Greece, or Italy, and whether the chosen site was idyllic or 
harsh. The impact on the land was relatively small compared to that of agricultural village 
communities and rural estates; nonetheless, monks often served as “pioneers” in undevel- 
oped areas. With the exception of the most ascetic of hermits (the BooKot, or “grazers”), 
who, living in caves, eating wild plants, and drinking rainwater, made virtually no impact on 
their environment,” almost all hermits and monks were involved to some extent in subdu- 
ing and transforming their natural surroundings. One of the biographers of Athanasios of 
Athos seems conscious of this point when he describes the condition of the holy mountain 
when Athanasios first arrived there: the land was unplowed and unsown; the hermits did not 
cut furrows in the ground but collected wild fruits from trees for their food; their huts were 
made of twigs with straw roofs.'* But when Athanasios began to build the Great Lavra, his 
first action was to cut down trees in the thick forest and to make level areas in the rough 
ground.” Clearing forest land and burning the slash figure in hagiographic descriptions of 
the foundation of a number of other monasteries in Italy and Anatolia.” 

In heavily forested areas, land had to be cleared not only for the construction of churches 
and cells, but also for planting the gardens, orchards, and vineyards that formed an integral 
part of most monastic complexes. The biographer of the tenth-century monk Neilos of 


16 J. Wilkinson et al., Jerusalem Pilgrimage, 1099-1185 (London, 1988), 328-29. Choziba must have had at 
least a small garden, however, since George of Choziba worked at the monastery as a gardener; see p. 59 and note 
72 below. 

17 An example of such a hermit is Paphnoutios, who preceded Lazaros on Mount Galesion;see V Laz. Gal. 
chap. 39, AASS, Nov. 3:521p:“<He took> his food from the plants that grew in front of the cave, and his drink 
was the water that trickled down from the rock above it and was caught by that below, lying stagnant where it 
was hollowed out a little.” For more on the “grazers,” see note 34 below. 

18 V Athan. Ath. (A), chap. 38, p. 19; V Athan. Ath. (B), chap. 13. 

1 V Athan. Ath. (B), chap. 23.21-23. See also chaps. 8-9 and 11 of Athanasios’ typikon for the Lavra, ed. 
P. Meyer, Die Haupturkunden für die Geschichte der Athosklöster (Leipzig, 1894), 139. 

20 See, e.g., vita of Christopher and Makarios, ed. I. Cozza-Luzi, Historia et laudes ss. Sabae et Macarii (Rome, 
1893), 83,87 (hereafter V Christoph. et Macar.); vita of Sabas the Younger, ibid., 15.15-16, 18.2-7; vita of Nikephoros 
of Miletos, ed. T. Wiegand, Milet 3.1. Der Latmos (Berlin, 1913), 165.26-32; vita of Nikephoros of Sebaze, ed. 
E Halkin, “Une victime inconnue de Leon l Arménien? Saint Nicéphore de Sébazé,’” Byzantion 23 (1953-54): 
27.14-16. 
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2 Terraced gardens at the monastery of St. Paul, Mount Athos 
(photo: after E. Koutoumanos, Athos from the Heavens [Athens, 1994]) 


Rossano, for example, describes “the monks working on the mountain and rolling <down> 
the burned trees to make a clearing and transform wood-bearing land into grain-bearing 
land.”?' Rocks had to be removed from stony soil, garden plots leveled, or terraces con- 
structed (Figs. 2, 3).”” In more barren areas, fertile soil might have to be transported to build 
up planting beds. Thus at the Enkleistra of Neophytos on Cyprus a ravine was filled in with 
earth to make level terrain for a garden.” 


Water Supply and Irrigation 


A good water supply was an essential requirement for horticulture, and on this subject 
there is abundant archaeological material to supplement the information of saints’ lives and 
typika. Particularly in the area of Byzantine Palestine, systematic excavations and surveys at 
the lavras, monasteries, and hermitages in the Judean desert have uncovered detailed evi- 
dence about the systems of channels, cisterns, and rock pools (Figs. 4, 5) that provided water 
not only for horticulture but for other activities at the monastery, such as laundry, cooking, 
grinding grain, watering animals, and bathing. Such provisions for a water supply obviated 


1 G. Giovanelli, Bios Kai MoAttEta TOD Ootov TaTPdG nu@v NetAov tod Néov (Grottaferrata, 1972), 
87.31-33. 

» On terracing, see, e.g., Patrich, Sabas, 82 and 151. 

> I. Tsiknopoullos, Kvnprakà toniká (Leukosia, 1969), chap. 18, p. 88. 
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3 Terraced gardens at the monastery of Simonopetra, Mount Athos 
(photo: R. Gothöni) 


the necessity to carry water by hand or on donkeyback from a spring, stream, or well.” In an 
arid region such as the Judean desert, elaborate waterworks were necessary to make use of 
every drop of rainwater to supplement the occasional spring or stream. The monks took 
advantage of natural depressions in the rock or built numerous cisterns to catch and store 


%4 Y. Hirschfeld, The Judean Desert Monasteries in the Byzantine Period (New Haven, Conn.-London, 1992), 
148-49. Hagiographic tradition relates that John of Damascus, when serving a monk in the Egyptian desert, had 
to carry water from a long distance in the summertime to irrigate the xerokepion. An angel lightened his labors, 
by helping to carry the water; cf. vita of Kosmas the Hymnographer and John of Damascus, ed. A. Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus, 'AvoAexta Tepoooavpiticis Ltayvoroytas (St. Petersburg, 1897), 283. 
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4 Cistern at the site of a ruined monastery north of Jericho (photo: Y. Hirschfeld) 


the winter rains, which were often channeled from roofs and courtyards by gutters and 
downspouts. The water could then be channeled to different parts ofthe monastic complex. 
Alternatively water might be brought from some distance by aqueducts, often simple dug 
channels (Fig. 6).” At Mar Saba, almost every hermitage had its own cistern, to provide for 
the hermits personal needs and for watering his individual garden plot.” An additional 
advantage of the reservoir system was that the silt that accumulated at the bottom of settling 
tanks furnished fertile soil for the gardens.” Saints’ lives also mention rain barrels (in this 
case, pithoi) standing next to gardens, presumably to supply water for irrigation.” 

As noted above, in the better-watered areas of Greece and Anatolia, monastic founders 
generally took a good water supply into consideration in the selection of a construction 
site. Luke the Younger chose a spot “abundant in the purest water” and had only to clear 
away the brush from the spring to make its flow increase.” When, however, founders chose 
arid locations, it became necessary to transport water from some distance or to devise com- 


> Hirschfeld, Desert Monasteries, 148-61; Patrich, Sabas, 54, 61-63, 78, 151. See also E. Damati, “The 
Irrigation System in the Gardens of the Monastery of St. Martyrius (Ma’ale Adummim),” forthcoming in a 
supplement to the Journal of Roman Archaeology. 

6 Patrich, Sabas, 100, 106-7. 

27 Hirschfeld, Desert Monasteries, 159. 

28 Synaxarion notice for Gregory of Akritas, in Synaxarium CP 374.11-13. 

» V Luc. Steir., chaps. 54-55. 
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5 Cutting for rainwater storage in the rock outside a hermit’s kellion above Katounakia 
on Mount Athos (photo: A. R. Littlewood) 


plicated supply channels. The site chosen by the future patriarch Nikephoros, for example, 
was watered only by rain, which did not soak into the ground but ran off immediately 
because of the steepness of the slopes. Nikephoros transformed the landscape and “replaced 
<its> barrenness with a reputation for fruitfulness, <its> aridity with the abundant rains of 
heaven. <He accomplished this> by enriching <the land> with an abundance of intercon- 
nected cisterns branching through the hollow rocks ...<as a result the spot> imitates 
faithfully the paradise of God.” 

Athanasios of Athos, on the other hand, relied not on rainwater cisterns but on water 
channeled from distant springs, as his vita describes in some detail: 


And since there was a lack of abundant water at the site of the Lavra, he devised a 
way out of his difficulties and showed his great genius and cleverness. For after 
traversing many parts of Athos to find an abundant source of water and exerting 
much effort, he found a lofty and inaccessible site, which had water but was more 
than 70 stades (ca. 8 miles) distant from the Lavra. And he began to dig from that 
point, and excavating trenches in the steep and high slopes, and placing pipes in the 
channels, he transported a stream of water to the monastery from different sources. 


°° Y Niceph., 148; trans. Fisher, in Talbot, Defenders of Images, 51-52. 
>! Y Athan. Ath. (B), chap. 25, p. 152; see also V Athan. Ath. (A), chap. 81, pp. 37-38. 
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6 Water channel near St. 
Catherine’s monastery, Mount 
Sinai (photo: after Aramco World, 
March-April 1995, 22) 





This water was brought inside the monastery for various purposes, being channeled past the 
cells. It was also directed to two mills and used to water the fruit trees and irrigate the 
gardens (Knot). Aqueducts were used to supply cisterns at other Athonite monasteries as 
well, such as Stavroniketa (Fig. 7) and Simonopetra (Fig. 3). 


Monastery Horticulture 


With some exceptions, planting a garden was an essential aspect of monastic founda- 
tion, whether it be a solitary hermitage or an enormous complex housing hundreds of 
monks. The twelfth-century archbishop of Thessalonike, Eustathios, criticized hermits who 
withdrew to mountains and, like the Cyclopes, did not plow or plant anything;? in fact, 
however, this lifestyle was characteristic of only a relatively small number of ascetics who 
survived by foraging for wild herbs, fruits, or nuts** or emulated the example of St. Paul the 


* On Simonopetra, see S. Nomikos, “Water Supply—Irrigation—Water Power,” in Simonopetra: Mount 
Athos (Athens, 1991), 88—112.The typikon of Neophytos, in describing the irrigation channels dug to water the 
garden of the Enkleistra on Cyprus, comments that sometimes a violent downpour would produce too much 
water, which would bury the garden with sand and stones, requiring much labor for the monks assigned to 
remove this debris; cf. Tsiknopoullos, Kunpıokä tunika, chap. 18, p. 88. 

3 Eustathios of Thessalonike, Commentary on the Odyssey, 1618.31-34, as noted in A. Kazhdan, 
“O TEAELOG UOVAXOG Ñ O TEAELOG NOAENLOTNG; ó OVYKEPAOLOG TOV KOLV@VIK@V LdaVvLK@vV O10 BvLavrıo,” 
Dodone 15 (1986): 211. 

% Hirschfeld (Desert Monasteries, 215) provides a good description of the “grazer” hermits of the Judean 
desert, who subsisted on wild plants such as melagria (asphodel), reed hearts, saltbushes, and wild caper buds, 
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First Hermit, who supplemented his diet of spring water and dates from the ancient palm 
tree that grew near his cave dwelling with a daily bread ration brought by a crow.” In reality, 
most hermits did tend small garden plots, even St. Antony the Great, that model of the 
ascetic life. His biographer, Athanasios, tells us that when Antony first withdrew to the 
desert, he depended upon charitable donations of bread for survival.” Later, however, when 
he moved to the greater solitude of the Upper Thebaid he became more self-sufficient. He 
settled at the foot of a mountain, where “there was water, crystal-clear, sweet, and very cold. 


Spreading out from there was flat land and a few scraggy date-palms.”*’ 


In the beginning he 
accepted bread from his traveling companions and nomadic Arabs, supplementing his diet 
with dates from the palm trees. Realizing, however, that he was imposing upon others for 


his bread supply, he decided to raise his own grain. So he asked some visitors 


to bring him a two-pronged hoe, an axe, and some grain. When these were brought, 
he went over the ground about the mountain, and finding a small patch that was 
suitable, and with a generous supply of water available from the spring, he tilled and 
sowed it. This he did every year and it furnished him his bread. He was happy that 
he should not have to trouble anyone for this. ... But later, seeing that people 
were coming to him again, he began to raise a few vegetables too, that the visitor 
might have a little something to restore him after the weariness of that hard road.** 


St. Antony’s small-scale garden in the Egyptian desert may have resembled the gardens still 
tended today by Bedouin in the vicinity of St. Catherine’s monastery in the Sinai peninsula 
(Fig. 8). 

Archaeological excavation and survey work in the Judean wilderness have uncovered 
the remains of gardens attached to both hermitages (Fig. 9) and monasteries, identified by 
terracing or by the waterworks that irrigated them. One of the best examples is the veg- 
etable plot of the hermit Kyriakos, known to us from his vita written by Cyril of Skythopolis. 
Cyril tells us that since the hermitage had no cistern, Kyriakos had made indentations in the 





supplemented by bread and kidney beans brought to them from the outside world. See also Patrich, Sabas 8, 
42-43, 

® Life of St. Paul the First Hermit, trans. H. Waddell, The Desert Fathers (London, 1936) 31, 35. The 
hagiographer comments that the palm tree provided Paul with food and clothing, presumably some sort of tunic 
woven from palm leaves or fibers. 

% Vita of Antony, PG 26:856a, 8618; trans. R. T. Meyer, St. Athanasius: The Life of Saint Antony (Westminster, 
Md., 1950), chaps. 8, 12. 

7 Vita of Antony, PG 26:916a; trans. Meyer, Life of Antony, chap. 49. 

8 Vita of Antony, PG 26:916-17; trans. Meyer, Life of Antony, chap. 50; cf. S. P. Bratton, Christianity, Wilder- 
ness and Wildlife: The Original Desert Solitaire (Scranton, Pa., 1993), chap. 10. For the impression made on a 19th- 
century visitor to the monastery, located in an oasis, and its gardens, see G. J. Chester, “Notes on the Coptic 
Dayrs of the Wady Natrün and on Dayr Antonios in the Eastern Desert,” Archaeological Journal 30 (1873): 113: 
“<The monastery’s> lofty walls enclose . . . large and beautiful gardens, abounding in vegetables and date palms, 
olives, carobs and other trees. These are watered by rills conducted from a magnificent spring, which bursting 
out of a cleft in the rock behind, falls into a round artificial basin hewn in the natural stone, and afterwards into 
a large covered reservoir. It was of course the existence of this delicious and copious Ain which, in the first 
instance, determined the position of the Convent. . . .The charm of these beautiful and well-watered gardens in 
that ‘barren and dry land’ will be readily imagined.” 
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7 Aqueduct at Stavroniketa monastery, Mount Athos (photo: R. Gothöni) 


rocks in which he collected sufficient rainwater during the winter to serve both drinking 
and irrigation purposes during the summer, specifically for watering his vegetables.” In fact, 
archaeologists found below his cave at Sousakim, a plot measuring ca. 25 m?, and at a 
distance of ca. 250 m a second plot covering an area of ca. 40-50 m’°.® At the monastery of 
Chariton the remnants of terraced garden plots totaling more than 18,000 m? can still be 
seen (Fig. 10).*! 

On the Greek mainland a garden played an important role in the daily routine ofthe 
hermit Luke the Younger of Steiris. We learn from his vita that he planted his vegetable plot 
(here called a paradeisos) not for his own sustenance, but rather to keep himself busy with 
manual labor and to provide food and “ample delight to the eyes” of his visitors. His garden, 
although small, “was planted with ... every variety of vegetables” and provided such an 
abundance that he gave the produce away with a liberal hand." Some guests were invited to 


pick the vegetables themselves and to cook them at the hermitage for their meal.” 


* Vita of Kyriakos, chap. 16, ed. Schwartz, Kyrillos, 232.25-29. 

” Hirschfeld, Desert Monasteries, 220. Another garden plot was found at a hermitage near ‘Ein er-Rashash 
in the northern Judaean desert; it had a terrace wall, was watered by a spring, and measured 5.5 X 1.2 m; cf. ibid., 
218. 

# Hirschfeld, Desert Monasteries, 200. 

2 V Luc. Steir., chap. 19. See also chaps. 54-55 for the garden he planted at another hermitage later in his 
career. Chapter 41 relates how Luke brought a gift of vegetables from his garden to the bishop of Corinth. 

® V Luc. Steir., chap. 28. 
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8 A Bedouin garden near St. Catherine’s monastery, Mount Sinai 
(photo: after Aramco World, March-April 1995, 25) 





9 Cliffside hermitage with garden terrace near Choziba, Judean desert 
(photo: Y. Hirschfeld) 
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10 Remains of terraced gardens at the monastery of 
Chariton, Judean desert (photo:Y. Hirschfeld) 


The planting of gardens, orchards, and vineyards was one of the first steps in the foun- 
dation of a new monastery complex, undertaken simultaneously with the construction of a 
church and cells. The intertwining of the establishment of garden and church (Fig. 11), as 
the two essential elements of monastery foundation, is demonstrated by a passage in the 
typikon for the monastery of the Savior at Messina. Its founder Luke writes that he planted 
the monks, “like some sacred shoots in this spiritual paradise of Christ. Then we most 
frequently irrigated <them> with the sweet and most fresh springs of the sacred commands 
and teachings.” In a subsequent paragraph he describes how he established “olive groves and 
vineyards, vegetable gardens, and very large buildings in the fields to receive the fruits of the 
harvest time and to serve as quarters for those laboring out there. In some places, too, we 
built and planted holy churches.”* 


“ Typikon of Luke, ed. J. Cozza-Luzi, “De typico sacro messanensis monasterii archimandritalis,” Novae 
patrum bibliothecae 10.2 (1905), 126; the English translation is a slightly modified version of that by T. Miller, 
Documents, 645. See also chap. 24 of the vita of Germanos of Kosinitza, where the planting of vineyards and 
gardens is mentioned in the same sentence as the construction of cells (AASS, May 3:10*8). 
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11 A monk gardening at the Great Meteoron monastery, Thessaly 
(photo: Great Meteoron monastery) 





12 Gardens outside Koutloumousiou monastery, Mount Athos 


(photo: after Koutoumanos, Athos from the Heavens) 
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13 Walled gardens outside Xenophontos monastery, Mount Athos 
(photo: after Koutoumanos, Athos from the Heavens) 


Gardens, vineyards, and orchards were planted both within and without the cloister 
walls, depending no doubt on the size ofthe monastery and the nature of the terrain (Fig. 
12). They were typically walled (Fig. 13) and had a gate to keep out animals, both domesti- 
cated and wild.* They provided the bulk of the monastic diet, which consisted primarily of 
bread,* leafy and leguminous vegetables, fruit, wine, and olive oil. Dairy products, eggs, and 
fish were consumed more sparingly. Hagiographic and documentary sources provide more 
details about the varieties of vegetables grown in monastery gardens: the generic greens or 
Aayxova (which probably included lettuce, cabbage, and other leafy greens), onions, beets, 
squash, leeks, carrots, garlic, cucumbers; among the legumes were broad beans and chickpeas. 
Fruits such as apples, peaches, pears, figs, mulberries, cherries, grapes, melons, pomegranates, 
and oranges are known to have been grown in Greece and Anatolia, with dates and carobs 
being a staple in the Near East.” The hagiographic sources reveal an ambivalent monastic 


#5 Cf. D. Papachryssanthou, “Un confesseur du second Iconoclasme: La vie du patrice Nicétas (1836),” TM 
3 (1968): 335, chap. 11; V Niceph., 168.14-15.See also J. Lefort, N. Oikonomides, et al., Actes d’Iviron, vol. 1 (Paris, 
1985), 157. 

Hirschfeld, “Importance of Bread.” 

Y Information on the varieties of fruits and vegetables available in monasteries has been drawn from 
Hirschfeld, “Importance of Bread,” 149-50; Hirschfeld, Desert Monasteries, 86-88; the Dumbarton Oaks 
Hagiography Database; and J. Koder, Gemüse in Byzanz (Vienna, 1993). For the reference to a Seville or bitter 
orange tree (nerantza) at the monastery of Argyroi, killed by frost, see Theodore Balsamon’s epigram of lamen- 
tation, ed. K. Horna, “Die Epigramme des Theodoros Balsamon,” Wiener Studien 25 (1903): no. xxxi, pp. 193-94; 
for the name of the monastery, see R. Janin, La géographie ecclésiastique de Empire byzantin, vol. 1, Le siège de 
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attitude toward the consumption of fruit: in many texts, fruit is considered a standard part of 


8 while elsewhere it seems to be considered as a 


the monastic diet, suitable for ascetics,* 
special treat and is described as the favorite food of children.” Aromatic plants such as mint 
and cumin added flavor to food and were also used in the preparation of a hot drink called 
eukration or kyminaton.*° Besides fruits and vegetables, groves of nut and olive trees provided 
additional food sources, as well as oil, and vineyards offered grapes for fresh and dried fruit, 
wine, and vinegar.” 

The written sources furnish virtually no information on the location of the garden 
within the monastic complex, nor the layout of its beds. We can perhaps get an idea of how 
such a garden may have looked from the idealized plan for a vegetable garden at the ninth- 
century western medieval monastery of St. Gall (Fig. 14). The garden is depicted with 
eighteen beds, probably raised above the ground, each holding a different kind of vegetable 
or herb. Walter Horn has suggested that this was a kitchen garden, where flavorful supple- 
ments to the primarily vegetarian monastic diet were cultivated. He argues that root veg- 
etables, squashes that grow on vines, cabbages, and legumes that take up a lot of room were 
grown in more spacious gardens outside the monastery walls. Nonetheless, cabbage and 
lettuce are mentioned on the St. Gall plan, along with onions and parsnips. In addition, the 
garden grew garlic, celery, radishes, and chard, as well as herbs such as parsley, chervil, dill, 
and coriander. The St. Gall vegetable garden was located right next to the orchard, which 
curiously enough also served as the cemetery (Fig. 15). Horn has pointed out the conve- 
nient location of the vegetable garden near the poultry runs and the monks’ latrine, sug- 
gesting that both animal and human waste was used as fertilizer.” Such use of manure in 
Byzantine monastery gardens is attested by a passage in the vita of Athanasios of Athos 
which explicitly describes the use of animal manure as garden fertilizer.” 





Constantinople et le patriarcat oecuménique, pt. 3: Les églises et les monastères (Paris, 1969), 51 (hereafter Janin, Eglises), 
and S. Lampros, “O Mapxıovög kð 524,” Néoç ‘EAA. 8 (1911): 135, and 15 (1921): 428. 

+8 Cf., for example, vita of Theodore of Edessa, ed. I. Pomialovskii, Zhitie izhe vo sv. ottsa nashego Feodora 
arkhiepiskopa Edesskogo (St. Petersburg, 1892),99.9-11; The Life of Irene, Abbess of Chrysobalanton, ed.J. O. Rosenqvist 
(Uppsala, 1986), 54.22—24, 76.2—3 (hereafter V Irene Chrys.); 1. van den Gheyn, “Acta graeca ss. Davidis, Symeonis, 
et Georgii Mitylenae in insula Lesbo,” AB 18 (1899): 224.6-7;L. Petit, “Vie de saint Michel Maléinos,” ROC 7 
(1902): 568.6; M. B. Cunningham, The Life of Michael the Synkellos (Belfast, 1991), 68.17-18. 

® In his rules on monastic penances, Theodore of Stoudios stipulates that anyone who tastes fruit before 
it is blessed by the priest is to be deprived of it for the ensuing year (PG 99:1749a). This is the only food so 
singled out. For fruit being the favorite food of children, see V Luc. Steir., chap. 3, and D. Sullivan, The Life of Saint 
Nikon (Brookline, Mass., 1987), 258, chap. 75.19-20. 

°° For cumin, see V Luc. Steir., chap. 30; on eukration, Hirschfeld, Desert Monasteries, 88-89; on kyminaton, 
P. Gautier, “Le typikon de Théotokos Kécharitoméné,” REB 43 (1985): 95.1345, 97.1382. 

51 For this we have not only textual evidence, but also the actual remains of wine and oil presses at 
monasteries; cf. Hirschfeld, Desert Monasteries, 106-11, and R. Frankel, “Oil and Wine Presses in the Southern 
Levant in Antiquity,’ DOP 51 (1997): 73-84. 

°° W. W. Horn and E. Born, The Plan of St. Gall, vol. 2 (Berkeley, Calif., 1979), 203-8. 

5 V Athan. Ath. (A), 81, chap. 173.4-7. This passage is linked with the cleaning of latrines, but there is no 
explicit statement that night soil was used as fertilizer. In this connection A. R. Littlewood has pointed out to me 
that Columella, in the 1st century A.D., recommended the use of human excrement as fertilizer, although he 
preferred bird dung, especially that of pigeons; cf. his On Agriculture, 2.14.1—2, trans. H. B. Ash (Cambridge, 
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14 Plan of the vegetable garden at 

rian St. Gall (photo: after W. W. Horn 

and E. Born, The Plan of St. Gall, 
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Herb Gardens 


The textual sources on Byzantine monasteries contain only the scantiest of allusions 
(and those indirect) to medicinal herb gardens, such as are familiar to devotees of Brother 
Cadfael, the twelfth-century Welsh herbalist detective created by Ellis Peters. Even so, I 
would argue that most Byzantine monasteries must have grown herbs for medicinal and 
culinary purposes, despite the virtual lack of hard evidence.°* I draw this conclusion from 
the following facts: Byzantine monastic complexes often included infirmaries and hospitals, 
both for their own religious and for laypeople; the hospitals employed pharmacists, who 
prepared the herbal remedies that were staples of both traditional Greco-Roman and popu- 
lar medical practice; the aromatic herbs used in cooking and the preparation of hot drinks 





Mass., 1941), vol. 1, 195. 

54 One must assume that herb gardens were in fact so common that there was no need to mention them. 
Still it seems curious that there is no discussion of the cultivation of such gardens in monastic rules. 

5 E.g., typikon of Lips, ed. H. Delehaye, Deux typica byzantins de l’époque des Paléologues (Brussels, 1921), 
chap. 51; P. Gautier, “Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator,’ REB 32 (1974): lines 997, 1205, 1207, 1216, 
1219. A scholium on a legal text describes pharmacists (nnuevrapıoı) as “those assigned to gather herbs and 
bring them to the infirmary; they also are in charge <of preparing> the medicaments”; cf. C. DuCange, Glossarium 
ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis (Leiden, 1688), 1167, and R.Volk, Gesundheitswesen und Wohltätigkeit im 
Spiegel der byzantinischen Klostertypika (Munich, 1983), 145 n. 446. Also the Pantokrator typikon (ed. Gautier, 
“Pantocrator,” lines 1209-10) refers to the “gathering of herbs (BotavoAdytov) in the month of May” by the 
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15 Diagram of site plan of St. Gall (photo: after Horn and Born, The 
Plan of St. Gall, 205, plan 426X) 


may also have been used therapeutically; the Prodromos in Petra monastery in Constantinople, 
associated with a hospital, owned a manuscript of the famous herbal treatise of Dioskorides, 
now in Vienna.” Finally, in the post-Byzantine and modern periods, herbalists and herb 
gardens are attested at the monasteries of Mount Athos (Fig. 16).°” 





pharmacists, although it does not specify whether they were wild or grown in gardens. 

5 Among the monks who made notations in the manuscript was a certain Nathanael, who was a doctor 
at the Xenon of the Kral in the early 15th century; cf. ODB, 1:632, s.v. “Dioskorides.” 

5 Cf. Simonopetra, 106, which alludes to a modern medicinal herb garden at Simonopetra. 
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16 A monk gathering herbs, Mount 
Athos (photo: A. R. Littlewood) 





Stories from hagiographic texts provide further indications that monks had some fa- 
miliarity with herbal medicine and that medicinal herbs were used in a monastic context in 
the Byzantine era. During the course of a long journey, Athanasios of Athos is said to have 
healed the sore foot of a fellow monk by picking some wild herbs and pounding them into 
a paste that he applied to the skin. He covered the medicinal paste with a bandage of plane 
tree leaves.’® A fourteenth-century account of the miracles of St. Eugenios of Trebizond 
relates that a man suffering from a serious ear infection sought aid from a monk, who was 
asked “if he knew any herbs with which to treat someone suffering from this disease.” 
Finally, in the fourteenth-century Miracula of the Pege monastery in Constantinople, we 
read about a leper who bathed himself in the outlet of the miraculous Pege spring located 
at some distance from the church, rubbing himself with mud, hyssop (a European mint, 
cultivated in gardens as a remedy for bruises), and some of the wild herbs growing next to 
the water.‘ 


58 V Athan. Ath. (A), 45—46, chap. 97. 

5 J. O. Rosenqvist, The Hagiographic Dossier of St. Eugenios of Trebizond in Codex Athous Dionysiou 154 
(Uppsala, 1996), 303 and 430, note on line 1011. 

© Logos of Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, ed. A. Pamperis, Nuknodopov KaAAtotov ZavOonovAov 
nepi OVOTUOEWS TOD VEBAOHLOV oikov tis Ev KwvotavtivovndAer Zw@odsdoxov Ilnyng Kal tv Ev aÙtÂ 
VIEPOLMs TeAeoVEvtwv Bavyátov (Leipzig, 1802), no. 52, p. 70. 
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Regretfully there is no Byzantine source to correspond to the information on the 
ninth-century medicinal herb garden found in the plan ofthe St. Gall monastery (Fig. 17), 
nor the contemporary poem of Walahfrid Strabo on the herb garden at the monastery of 
Reichenau. The St. Gall herb garden, which was walled, was conveniently located in the 
part of the monastery that contained the infirmary (see Fig. 15). Sixteen different species of 
herbs grew there, including rosemary, lovage, fennel, and mint, each planted in a separate 


bed.°' 


Flower Gardens, Shrubs, and Trees 


I have also found very little information on flowering plants and trees grown for 
aesthetic rather than practical purposes, such as are a common feature of modern Greek 
monastery courtyards (Fig. 18). There are some archaeological indications at the monastery 
of Khirbet-ed-Deir in the Judean desert that vines were grown on a trellis to provide shade 
for the courtyard,” and the Lausiac History of Palladios describes a grapevine that grew all 
over the church at the Douka monastery near Jericho.‘ 

The cypresses that adorned many monastery courtyards are interpreted by Theodore 
Metochites as symbolizing the spiritual ascent of monks: “the cypress, . . . in rising even to 
the skies, . . . proclaims without artifice to those who meditate there the way in which they 
are to walk and strive upward, laying aside gradually as they go up the excess of their 


material part and growing thinner as they rise.” 


Wild Animals and Gardens 


One of the commonplaces in hagiographical descriptions of gardens is the interven- 
tion of wild beasts, normally in a destructive capacity but sometimes in a protective role. 
St. Antony, one of the earliest monastic gardeners, had to contend with the ravages of wild 
animals who would trample his vegetables as they came to the spring to drink. The garden 
of the hermit Kyriakos was a favorite haunt of wild goats, and deer trampled the beloved 
vegetable plot of St. Luke the Younger.® Bears and wild pigs are also described as invading 
gardens and eating vegetables under cultivation.® Often these stories introduce an account 
of the holy man’s miraculous command over wild animals, as he paralyzes a marauding 
deer,” keeps a bear from eating a squash, causes a boar to drop dead as soon as it touches the 


61 Horn and Born, St. Gall, 2:181-84. 

% Hirschfeld, Desert Monasteries, 194-96. 

& C. Butler, The Lausiac History of Palladius, vol. 2 (Cambridge, 1904), 143.3-7.A. R. Littlewood informs 
me that in 1971 such a grapevine was growing on a trellis outside the katholikon of Chilandar (letter of 14 May 
1998). 

6 Metochites, The Nicene Oration, chap. 11, trans. C. Foss, Nicaea: A Byzantine Capital and Its Praises (Brookline, 
Mass., 1996), 181. 

© Vita of Antony, PG 26:916C—917a; trans. Meyer, Life of Antony, chap. 50; vita of Kyriakos, ed. Schwartz, 
Kyrillos, 232; V Luc. Steir., chap. 19.15-18. 

% Cf. La Vie ancienne de s. Syméon Stylite le Jeune, ed. P. van den Ven, vol. 1 (Brussels, 1962), 155-56, chap. 
176; V Christoph. et Macar., chap. 15. 

© V Luc. Steir., chap. 19. 
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17 Plan of the medicinal herb garden at St. Gall 
(photo: after Horn and Born, The Plan of St. Gall, 
182, figs. 414 [top] and 414Y [bottom]) 
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garden fence,* employs a lion to guard his garden against wild goats,” or uses words alone 
to persuade wild animals to stay away from his vegetables.” At the same time they symbolize 
the monk’s control over nature: not only does he subdue the forest or desert with his hoe, 
but he alters the behavior of the wild fauna which inhabit this domain, and whose intrusion 
may represent nature’s attempt to reassert itself. 


Monastic Gardeners 


Gardening was part of the manual labor performed by monks (Fig. 19). Since it in- 
volved arduous physical exertion, garden chores were often assigned to novices or young 
monks. Matrona of Perge and Theodora of Alexandria, two young nuns who had disguised 
themselves as monks, were set to work in the garden,” as was the young George upon his 
arrival at Choziba and Sabas at the monastery of Flavianae.” At the Pantokrator monastery, 
gardeners were ranked as servitors (6ovAEvTat) together with the bakers and cooks.” Other 
evidence as to the relatively lowly status of the gardener (Knrtovpög) is found in the typikon 
of the St. Mamas monastery: the monastery’s gardener, two vinedressers, and the baker used 
the sign of the cross for their signatures, an indication of their illiteracy.” A more explicit 
indication of the illiteracy of vinedressers is provided by the twelfth-century typikon of 
Neophytos the Recluse, who states that because he had never been taught his letters he was 
assigned by the abbot to work in the vineyards. Only after five years of manual labor tend- 
ing vines, when he had mastered the rudiments of reading and writing, was he given the 
position of assistant sacristan (parekklesiarches).”° On the other hand, an educated and ad- 
vanced monk might show his humility through horticultural labors; St. Hilarion, for ex- 
ample, worked in the garden of the Dalmatos monastery for ten years even though he had 
attained the great habit, to demonstrate his obedience to the abbot.” Likewise, Emperor 
Romanos I is known to have tended a plot of lentils after he retired to monastic life follow- 
ing his deposition from the throne.” 


® V Sym. Styl. Jun., chap. 176. 

® Vita of Kyriakos, chap. 16, ed. Schwartz, Kyrillos, 232.12-25. 

7 Cf. V Christoph. et Macar., chap. 15; chap. 50 of vita of Antony the Great, PG 26.916-17; trans. Meyer, Life 
of Antony, 63, chap. 50. 

71 Vita of Matrona of Perge, AASS, Nov. 3:792F, chap. 5; K. Wessely, “Die Vita s. Theodorae,” Jahresbericht 
des k. k. Staatsgymnasiums Hernals (Vienna, 1889): 29.3-7; 32.3—4, 9; 41.9-12. 

72 (C. Houze), “Sancti Georgii Chozibitae confessoris et monachi vita auctore Antonio eius discipulo,” AB 
7 (1888): chap. 4, p. 99.4; vita of Sabas, ed. Schwartz, Kyrillos, 88.18. Other monastic gardeners include Elias 
Spelaiotes, who dug in the fields and garden even though he had only one good hand (vita of Elias Spelaiotes, 
AASS, Sept. 3:8538, par. 13), and Euthymios the Younger, who was attacked by demons while he was irrigating 
his garden (L. Petit, “Vie et office de St. Euthyme le Jeune,” ROC 8 [1903]: 194.23—24). See this page (and note 
76) for Hilarion of Dalmatos, who worked as a gardener for ten years at an early stage of his monastic career. 

7 Pantokrator typikon, ed. Gautier, “Pantocrator,” 61.543. 

7 S. Eustratiades, “Tunucov ing Ev Kwvotavrıvovnöiei povis Tod åytov peyañouáptvpos Manavrog,” 
Hellenika 1 (1928): 304. 

73 Tsiknopoullos, Kunpiakä tunıKd, 75. 

7° Synaxarium, 731-32. 52-53. 

7 See Liudprand, Antapodosis, 5.25, trans. E A. Wright, The Works of Liudprand of Cremona (London, 1930), 
194. I am indebted to A. R. Littlewood for this reference. 
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18 Flower garden at the Pantanassa monastery, Mistra 
(photo: T. Gouma-Peterson) 





19 A monk gardening at the monastery of St. Paul, Egypt 
(photo: H. von Aderkas) 
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Theodore of Stoudios describes the principal duties of the gardener as sowing the 
vegetable seeds and watering and cultivating the vegetables so as to provide sufficient food 
for the monastic community. Failure to carry out these duties was punished by performing 
fifty to a hundred penitential prostrations (metanoiai). The vinedresser was responsible for 
pruning, hoeing, and otherwise tending the grapevines.” The only evidence that nuns worked 
in convent gardens is found in the typikon of the Cretan nunnery of Damilas, where the 
two portresses were excused from shooing away birds and watering the plants and vines in 
the garden and vineyard;”” one may infer that these tasks were normally included among the 
duties of the other nuns (Fig. 20). Depending upon the size and location of the monastery 
gardens, outside lay workers might also be hired for horticultural work: at the nunnery of 
Chrysobalanton in Constantinople, for example, a young lay vinedresser named Nicholas 
fell in love with one of the nuns of whom he caught sight while working in the vineyard 
right next to the convent wall.*° 


Horticulture in Urban Monasteries 


So far I have focused on monasteries located in the countryside and explored ways in 
which monks converted forest or desert into gardens. In turning briefly to urban monaster- 
ies, and the impact of monastic gardens on the cityscape, I limit myself to the case of 
Constantinople. Monasteries were an important aspect of the urban scene of the capital 
from the early period of its development. Little attention has been given so far to the siting 
of monasteries in the capital, but it would be interesting to study the locations of new 
foundations over the centuries to see if there was any preference for sites on a hill, or with 
a sea view, or in a quiet suburb. Some monasteries were established in semi-rural regions just 
outside or even within the city walls, in spacious calm surroundings with a beautiful natural 
setting. Others, founded in the very heart of the city, were built in a more constricted space 
and probably limited horticultural activity to the interior of the complex. 

Prokopios notes, for example, that Justinian established the Pege monastery (Fig. 21) in 
a suburb where there “is a dense grove of cypresses and a meadow abounding in flowers... , 
a garden abundant in beautiful <plants>, and a spring bubbling silently forth with a gentle 
stream of sweet water.”®' There is abundant evidence that many urban monastic complexes 
incorporated gardens and vineyards within or immediately outside their enclosure walls.” 
The early fifteenth-century traveler Clavijo comments, for instance, on the gardens, or- 


78 PG 99:1744a. At the Lavra on Mount Athos, vinedressers received extra rations of wine on the days 
when they pruned the vine branches; cf. Meyer, Haupturkunden, 139. 

” S, Petridés, “Le typikon de Nil Damilas pour le monastère de femmes de Baeonia en Crète (1400),” 
IRAIK 15 (1911): 108. 

3 V Irene Chrys., chap. 15, p. 66.15-16: Tov prooi TOV tiG HOVNG AUTEA@VA KOAALEPYODVTG. 

#1 Prokopios, Buildings, 1.3.6, trans. H. B. Dewing, Procopius, vol. 7 (London-Cambridge, Mass., 1940), 41. 

#2 Vineyards: the convent of Chrysobalanton had a vineyard “situated close by” (V Irene Chrys., 66); a 
vineyard adjoined the Chora monastery (L. Deubner, Kosmas und Damian [Leipzig-Berlin, 1907], miracle no. 47, 
p- 206.54); for vineyards within the monastery of Athanasios on Xerolophos, see MM, 2:82. Gardens: for the 
garden at the monastery of Christ Philanthropos, see Gautier, “Le typikon de Théotokos Kécharitoméné,” 
139.2124. 
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20 Nuns gardening at the convent of Ormylia, Greece 
(photo: after S. A. Papadopoulos, Ormylia [Athens, 1992], fig. 101) 


chards, and vineyards located within the precincts of the monasteries of the Prodromos of 
Petra, Peribleptos, and St. George.” A chapter from Theodora Synadene’s typikon for the 
nunnery of Sure Hope, describing the perimeter wall of the convent, provides a vivid 
image of the abundance of gardens in the vicinity of the monastic complex: the wall goes 
along the boundary between her son’ garden and the convent garden; it then passes another 
garden and comes to Theodora’s own apartments, where it passes by her garden, having on 
its left the vineyard of Theodora’s sister; later the wall passes by the vineyard for which she 
herself had arranged the planting.** 

In addition to cultivated plots within or immediately adjoining the monastic complex, 
monasteries acquired by purchase or donation gardens, orchards, olive groves, and the like in 
other regions of the city or in outlying suburbs. These are frequently attested in inventories 
of monastic property or in synodal acts ruling on disputes over vineyards and gardens be- 
longing to monasteries.*° 

The concern of monastic founders and benefactors not only with the functional pur- 
pose but the aesthetic impact of gardens and other plantings is suggested by a passage in the 
Chronographia of Michael Psellos describing Emperor Michael IV’s restoration of the 
Kosmidion monastery; in addition to the refurbished buildings, he mentions “lovely baths, 


83 C. Markham, Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo (London, 1859; repr. New York, 1970), 
30-31, 39. 

3t Typikon for Bebaia Elpis, ed. Delehaye, Deux typica byzantins, chap. 145, p. 95. 

#5 E.g., typikon of Lips, ed. Delehaye, Deux typica byzantins, chap. 49; MM, 2:394-95, 395-99, 407-10, 
410-12, 499-501, etc. 
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21 Icon of the Zoodochos Pege, 19th century, showing suburban setting 
of the Pege monastery outside the walls of Constantinople 
(photo: E. Papazyan) 


numerous fountains, beautiful lawns, and whatever else can delight or attract the eye.”* 


Likewise Constantine IX Monomachos surrounded the monastery church of St. George of 
Mangana with “lawns full of flowers,’ water channels, and basins. “People marvelled at... 
the streams of water, . . . the lawns covered with flowers, the dewy grass, always sprinkled 
with moisture, the shade under the trees.”” The eleventh-century patriarch Constantine 
Leichoudes is praised by Psellos for the construction of waterworks permitting the installa- 


86 Michel Psellos, Chronographie, ed. E. Renauld, vol. 1 (Paris, 1926), 72; trans. E. R. A. Sewter, Fourteen 
Byzantine Rulers (Harmondsworth, 1966), 105-6; Janin, Églises, 287. 
87 Psellos, Chron., 2:62—63; trans. Sewter, 252. 
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tion of a garden and lawns at the convent he founded.** A twelfth-century dedicatory 
epigram for the Pantokrator monastery alludes to grass and flowers, fountains, cypress trees, 
and gentle breezes.*” The fifteenth-century typikon of Patriarch Matthew I for the 
Charsianeites monastery stipulates that the abbot is to entertain guests at mealtime only in 
the refectory, not in the garden, thus implying that he enjoyed dining al fresco.” The best 
evidence on the appearance of urban monastery courtyards is found in Clavijo’s account of 
1402: he mentions cypress, walnut, and elm trees within various monastic enclosures (Fig. 
22). 

It is well known that, as the population of Constantinople declined over the centuries, 
the area within the walls became much less congested, so that at the end of the empire the 
capital was more like a group of villages separated by wheat fields and vineyards.” What has 
not been sufficiently appreciated is the role played by monastic horticulture in the “green- 
ing” of Constantinople, a topic that warrants further investigation. 


The Garden as Metaphor for Monastery 


It should not be surprising that the Byzantine monastery, whose irrigated gardens 
stood out in the dry Mediterranean landscape or in the crowded cityscape like a verdant 
oasis, was often described metaphorically in typika and saints’ lives as a paradeisos, or garden. 
What could be more appropriate than that monks and nuns, who led an angelic life and 
were attempting to recreate the divine paradise,” should be alluded to as plants and trees 
and their monastery as a garden?” Some authors, extending the metaphor, referred to the 


88 K, N. Sathas, Meoawwvıcn BußALodnKn, vol. 4 (Paris, 1874), 415-16: tabdté te Kal doa népé TOD vaod 
HEWPNOAG EHLAOTEXVNOATO, VSGTMV TE TENOINUEVOG EV AVTOIG GyYWYdG, kal AELUL@vac EUÜNPENEIG 
ovtevodpevoc; Janin, Églises 305. 

® Volk, Gesundheitswesen, 190. 

%” I, M. Konidares and K. A. Manaphes, “EnrreXedriog BovAnots kal SL5UCKAALA TOD OLKOVUEVIKOD 
rorpıapxov Matðatov A’ (1397—1410); En. Er.BvL.Zn. 45 (1981-82): 498.965-68. 

°’! Markham, Clavijo, 30-31, 39. Cf. also the vita of Irene of Chrysobalanton, which describes the “two 
lofty cypresses . . . standing on either side of the forecourt, reaching far up into the air” (V Irene Chrys. 76.17-19). 
One might also note that the nunnery of St. Matrona in Constantinople was founded on the site of a rose 
garden (AASS, Nov. 3:806D, chap. 36), but we do not know if any roses survived the construction of the 
monastic complex. 

?2 Cf. Markham, Clavijo, 46:“Though the city is so large, it is not at all well peopled, for in the middle of 
it there are many enclosures, where there are cornfields, and fruit gardens.” There are similar descriptions by 
other travelers to Constantinople in the Palaiologan period; cf. J. P. A. van der Vin, Travellers to Greece and 
Constantinople (Leiden, 1980), 1:254; 2:564, 569, 684. It should be noted that even earlier in the history of the 
capital, during the transition from the late antique to the middle Byzantine period, significant depopulation and 
abandonment of certain regions of the city occurred; cf. C. Mango, Le développement urbain de Constantinople 
(IVe-Vlle siècles) (Paris, 1985), 51-62. 

3 Cf. the Life of Mary of Egypt, chap. 5 (PG 87:3701c), where the monks of the Judean desert “were 
admirably re-creating the divine paradise.” L. Rydén noted that the goal of the desert father was “to reconstruct 
the Garden of Eden and anticipate Paradise” (“New Forms of Hagiography: Heroes and Saints,” The 17th 
International Byzantine Congress: Major Papers [New Rochelle, N.Y., 1986], 537); cf. also M. Angold, “Were Byz- 
antine Monastic Typika Literature?” in The Making of Byzantine History: Studies Dedicated to Donald M. Nicol 
(Aldershot, 1993), 61. 

% Out of numerous examples, I note the following: vita of Nicholas of Stoudios (PG 105:877a and 
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ABE. q. Pammakaristoakksser im Jahre #778, Seirenverkehric Windergabe des Holzschalres aus 
Schweiger, Heyöiechreiteung 


22 Constantinople, Pammakaristos monastery in 1578, woodcuts 
(photo: after H. Hallensleben, “Untersuchungen zur Baugeschichte der 
ehemaligen Pammakaristoskirche, der heutigen Fethiye camii in Istanbul,” 
Istanbuler Mitteilungen 13/14 [1963-64]: 132, figs. 2 and 3) 
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abbot or abbess as a gardener who nurtured his or her charges with the waters of spiritual 
instruction.” One could cite the case of St. Matrona of Perge, whose convent in 
Constantinople was built appropriately on the site of a former rose garden and had herself 
worked for a while as a gardener while a monk in disguise; she is described by her hagiographer 
as a “spiritual husbandman who, receiving neglected and barren souls, tended them with 
careful and experienced ascetical attention; and when they had become fruitful through 
good works she offered them to Christ.” The future patriarch Ignatios (847-858, 867-877) 
as a young monk “was planted in the house of the Lord like a sapling, and having flowered 
in the courts of monastic life,’ he soon bore fruit.” The twelfth-century bishop Leo of 
Argos used the metaphor of transplantation of plants to describe his transfer of the nuns of 
Areia to a safer location at Bouze: “Just as one can see gardeners and farmers acting in 
accordance with their skill, and now setting the seedling of a plant in the earth and tending 
it for a while, and then removing it from there and transplanting it somewhere else, so that 
thereby the plant may proceed to firmer rooting and greater growth and earlier bearing of 
fruit, it so happened that I did this at this monastery.”” It should also be noted that, like the 
typical garden, the monastery was enclosed by a wall and had a gate. 

Variations on this theme include comparisons of a nunnery with a vineyard, “having 
virgins and nuns within like flourishing and beautiful vine branches, teeming with numer- 
ous large and excellent bunches of grapes,” or monks described as a swarm of bees set in 
the midst of a garden blooming with evergreen plants and all sorts of flowers.' The horti- 
cultural imagery was even extended to the monastic peninsula of Mount Athos, where 
numerous manmade gardens, vineyards, orchards, and olive groves complemented the natu- 
rally verdant landscape; the holy mountain was sometimes called “the garden of the Panagia 
[the Virgin Mary].”'"' 





901d-904a, where the garden is more specifically called a rosebed); Ignatii diaconi vita Tarasii archiepiscopi 
Constantinopolitani, ed. I. A. Heikel (Helsingfors, 1891), 403.18-19; vita of Theodore of Stoudios, PG 99:2338, 
2484, 2738; H. Grégoire, “Saint Démétrianos, évêque de Chytri (ile de Chypre),” BZ 16 (1907): 221.129-31; 
G. Rossi Taibbi, Vita di Sant’Elia il Giovane (Palermo, 1962), 44.595-46.597 and 120.1636-39 (where the 
monastic virtues are equated with the fruit of the garden and the profession of the faith constitutes evergreen 
leaves, which never fall from the trees); S. A. Paschalides, ‘O Bios ng OovtopvpOBAVTLSOG OEodapac ts 
év OeooodAoviky (Thessalonike, 1991), chap. 24, p. 114, where Theodora is compared with a fruit tree that 
brings forth fruit in season; Pantokrator typikon, ed. Gautier, “Pantocrator,” 63.565-67. 

5 Cf., for example, V Laz. Gal., AASS, Nov.3:580a:€avtov OvtoKdpov eivaı AoyiCopar Ovtevovta 
Sidoopa ovta Kal Kata Sbvaptv ApsEevo TE TADTA. kal THV AOLTTV nepi AVIA EvSELKVULAL ENIUEAELOV. 
See also P. Karlin-Hayter, Vita Euthymii patriarchae CP (Brussels, 1970), 25, where Euthymios refuses to take over 
the leadership of an existing monastery, saying, “God forbid that ever I should water another's plantation,” and 
that he did not want to divert the work of others into “the channels of my laws and rules.” 

°° Vita of Matrona of Perge, AASS, Nov. 3:811p, chap. 48. 

”” Vita of Patriarch Ignatios, PG 105:493p. 

"8 G. A. Choras, 'H ‘Ayia Movn ‘Apetac (Athens, 1975), 239; note a similar horticultural metaphor at pp. 
243-44. 

® Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, ed. Delehaye, Deux typica byzantins, chap. 11, p. 26.5-9. 

100 This image is found in a dream vision of St. Elias Spelaiotes; cf. AASS, Sept. 3:864p, chap. 40. 

10! Cf. E. Amand de Mendieta, Mount Athos: The Garden of the Panaghia (Berlin, 1972). 
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Conclusion 


The establishment of gardens and vineyards was an essential element of the founda- 
tion of most monasteries, except for those establishments that gave absolute priority to 
matters of the spirit: the monks had to clear tracts of virgin forest, terrace and fence the 
earth, store and channel water, and plant fruits and vegetables, so as to obtain a regular food 
supply. In the urban environment, monastery courtyards and gardens added open green 
spaces to the cityscape and afforded pleasant vistas for monastic residents and visitors alike. 
In building monasteries embellished with gardens, a secondary purpose was served as well: 
the creation of miniature versions of paradise on earth, where the abbot as spiritual gar- 
dener could nurture his seedlings with the waters of instruction in the scriptures and the 
patristic tradition to encourage the monks’ spiritual growth. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


